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are not the rare exceptions, they are rather the shining examples of the 
normal man's invincible indifference in practical life to the intellectual- 
ist's demand that we allow metaphysics to sour our breakfast porridge and 
paralyze the nerves which give us a good time. What may be truth of 
the cosmos through all the reaches of time is not, as a matter of fact, true 
of little spots in it at some brief moments; and men, who live and move 
only in little spots and only at brief moments, always have reacted and 
always will react only to these intimate near tracts of time and space. 
Pessimism is not a practical problem for anybody save an impractical 
person. This fact is highly conducive to useful optimism. 

The reviewer, in failing to discuss the questions raised by " The 
Eiddle of the Sphinx," has proved unfair to its author; and he regrets 
that he is capable of nothing better than such injustice. But he is too 
strongly convinced that wayfarers should pay no attention to Sphinxes 
and their riddles. All Sphinxes are of the same breed as the Sphinx of 
Thebes, which used to ask : " What animal goes on four legs in the morn- 
ing, on two at midday, and on three in the evening ? " — and sent those 
who answered wrongly to jump off a high cliff. Modern man, absorbed in 
making the world a more comfortable tavern, refuses to waste a minute 
over such riddles, much less to take his wrong answers so tragically. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 

Geschichte und KuUurgeschichte. Walter Goetz. Archiv fiir Kultur- 

geschichte, March, 1910, pp. 4-19. 

Beginning with the eighth volume, the Archiv fiir KuUurgeschichte 
is published by B. G. Teubner under the general editorship of Dr. George 
Steinhausen. At the same time with this significant advance in its ma- 
terial equipment, the review is undergoing a corresponding change in 
character. More distinctly than hitherto it is to be a repository for work 
done in the broad field of the history of culture. The editors believe this 
to be not merely the summation of the results of specialized study of the 
history of religion, art, morality, industry, etc., but a distinct form of 
research which takes up these particular results and elicits from their 
synthesis valuable generalizations. The European civilization of the 
middle age and of modern times, in particular that of Germany, will be 
kept in the foreground. 

Professor Goetz's article is designed to present further discussion of 
the aims of the Archiv. The author begins by stating that certain views 
that were advocated a decade ago in Germany are now almost wholly 
abandoned; viz., the biological analogy of history; the dominance as- 
signed to the social-psychological factors, and the " comparative method." 
The yoimger generation is engaged in an extension of the historical field 
to which Lamprecht gave the name " history of civilization," or " history 
of culture" (KuUurgeschichte). Negatively, the new discipline must be 
distinguished from the old. That which was formerly called KuUur- 
geschichte has been taken over by Volkskunde, since the latter came into 
existence. Whatever falls within this field should no longer be desig- 
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nated by the more special name. It must be admitted, indeed, that the 
definition of Kulturgeschichte is still somewhat unsettled. Bernheim re- 
jects the equation of it with universal history as too vague, and defines it 
as " the history of the development of the forms and processes of social 
life, and of the instruments and results (intellectual and material) of the 
non-political activity of man." But this raises the question whether po- 
litical life and the life of culture are separate, whether the state is to be 
considered as standing apart. As it is, however, the term is fairly intel- 
ligible. If, e. g., a lecture on the history of medieval culture is an- 
nounced, students at once understand it to indicate a discussion compre- 
hending the political, the economic, and the intellectual life of the Middle 
Age — an essay in the general or total history of the time. 

The more important question is whether the historian should consider 
it his function to cultivate history in this comprehensive sense. That 
political history is not the whole of history its stoutest advocates would 
admit; however highly you estimate the history of the state, there re- 
mains a whole range of significant activities which are just as truly his- 
torical material. Though political historians assert that the political life 
is the important thing in the progress of events and that in limitation to 
that field lies the hope of attaining the scientific ideal, yet the question 
remains open, Whose is the comprehensive field of all describable human 
activities ? 

In a time of gathering and arranging new material, delimitation was 
necessary. But how many brilliant works have owed their existence to a 
transgression of these narrow bounds, the particular problem in each in- 
stance necessitating deviation from the old methods. No history of the 
Reformation was ever written without borrowing much from theology; 
none of the French Revolution without some consideration of philosophy. 
A study of the great nineteenth-century histories reveals that their au- 
thors have branched out in many directions according to individual in- 
clinations and aptitudes. Ranke himself went out of his strict domain 
to write on " Italian Poetry." It is necessary that new and larger aims 
should be set up. Scholarship obeys the law of outgrown ideals. Were 
there no such restatement of ideals, historical scholarship would result in 
an intolerable sum of repetitions. It can preserve its function as a 
teacher of the nation only so long as it takes account of all the significant 
activities in national development. 

After all, is the broadening of the problem of historical scholarship so 
impossible? Archeology has never been so circumscribed. Classical 
philology and Egyptology have always regarded the whole of ancient cul- 
ture as their province. Mommsen thought he could give no adequate 
account of Roman history without including industry, religion, literature, 
art. Eduard Meyer's " History of Antiquity " is history of culture in our 
sense. What was possible for antiquity is possible also for medieval and 
modern times. Future teachers will be little benefited by accounts of 
coronations and political squabbles. They should be enabled to present a 
view of the entire range of medieval life, for instance. The historian of a 
civilization must use the results of special researches, but always with a 
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view to ascertaining their mutual relations, and to ultimate generali- 
zation. 

A new method is required by the new ideals; but this, argues Goetz, 
will have to be based upon the historico-critical method. The assumption 
of " laws of history " and belief ill the exactitude of the " comparative 
method" exclude inductive investigation in the attempt to make history 
an exact science. Not that the search for analogies is valueless ; we need 
discussion of these as our sociological and ethnographic knowledge in- 
creases. But their value is limited and subordinate. Finally, the his- 
tory of civilization needs representation in the university faculties quite 
as much as world-history. And these claims, it is maintained, are not 
new or radical ; they are merely a description of present-day tendencies in 
historical thought. 

C. W. Doxsee. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. January, 1911. 
Practise Effects in Free Association (pp. 1-13): F. L. Wells. - Practise 
decreases the free association time, with an accompanying differentiation 
and particularization of the responses. The free associations tend to 
become more superficial. The emotive value of free association experi- 
ments is decreased by practise. A Preliminary Experimental Study of 
the Conscious Concomitants of Understanding (pp. 14r-64) : Hikozo 
Kakise. - The type of imagery depends upon the way a word is given to 
the subject. The frequency of memory images is conditioned only by 
the rate of the reaction. The usual association tests do not indicate the 
mental content, but the Ausfrage method is better for such purposes. The 
feeling of concept is either a feeling of familiarity or of content. The 
Psychopathology of Apraxia (pp. 65-85) : Isador H. Coriat. - A general 
discussion followed by a report on two cases. The chief difficulty of the 
patients was the inability to transfer a subjective choice into an objective 
reaction. The disturbing lesion was probably located at the angle of the 
third, left frontal convolution of the Sylvian fissure. The disorders could 
be partially corrected through visual impressions. Some Physical Factors 
Affecting Reaction Time with a Description of a New Reaction Key 
(pp. 86-93) : Frank Angell. - A preliminary survey of the influence of 
the key on reaction time. The increase in the resistance of the key tends 
to lengthen reactions and decrease the distance of the movement. Pre- 
cision of Measurements Applied to Psychometric Functions (pp. 94^98) : 
F. H. Safford. - A discussion of three recent articles on psychometric 
functions by Dr. F. M. Urban from the standpoint of physical measure- 
ments. The Psychology of Drowsiness (pp. 99-111) : H. L. Holling- 
worth. - An introspective and analytical study of peculiar states of low- 
ered consciousness. Some foreign element often substitutes itself for 
other datum and takes its place in the composition of the hallucination. 



